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| AT CHICAGO NEXT FEBRUARY 


Two of the twelve organizations, selected from a field of forty-five, that 
will be represented on the program to be given next February in Chicago by 


the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. are: 


AND 


The National Association of Directors of Educational Research 


The National Society for the Study of Education 


In the questionnaire sent out by President R. G. Jones of the Department 
of Superintendence the first 37 replies gave 22 votes apiece to the two organ- 
Succeeding replies have fully confirmed this over- 


izations named above. 


whelming showing. 


The hearty commendation thus accorded by school superintendents is the 
finest possible testimony to the constructive work done by these two societies. 
The members and we, their publishers, are proud of the recognition made by 
the Department of Superintendence. 


} Both organizations have reserved rooms in the Congress Hotel for the 
week of the meeting next February. 


Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY! 


The Hon. Vernon M. Riegel, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and Director of 
Education of Ohio, has sent out the follow- 
ing announcement to.Ohio school superin- 
tendents: 

‘*Certain Textbook companies are offering 
to boards of education textbooks in which 
there is commercial advertising. The copies 
of these books filed in this Department and 
which were approved by the Ohio State Text- 
book Commission are free from advertising, 
the advertisements having been inserted 
since the time of filing and listing. 

‘*Tt is our opinion that the insertion of 
commercial advertising is a fatal variance 
and that the books carrying such advertise- 
ments cannot be legally adopted by boards of 
education and used in the schools of the 
state, because they are not listed according to 
law. Such books have the same status as if 
they were not listed and can be rendered 
eligible for adoption and use only after the 
copies carrying the advertising have been 
submitted to the Textbook Commission and 
duplicate filed in the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

‘*We certainly do not want the textbooks 
used by our children in the public schools of 
Ohio to become commercialized as mediums 
of advertising. This is a dangerous precedent 
and it requires no extraordinary imagination 
to cause us to realize what it may lead to. 
If we permit the use of these books in our 
schools, what may we expect in the future? 
If the ‘‘Chemeraft’’ and the ‘‘Spalding’’ 
advertisements are permitted, where will the 
line be drawn? Who can say that these will 
not be followed by soap advertisements, 
cigarette and other tobacco advertisements, 
and so forth? 

‘*We are appealing to superintendents 


and boards of education to refuse to adopt 
and use textbooks ing commercial ad- 
vertisements, to the end that the books used 
by our children may not be cheapened, de- 
filed and diverted from the purpose for 
which they were originally intended. This 
we consider a serious matter that should be 
given immediate attention.’’ 

The thought that children can be defiled 
by a soap advertisement will be a new one 
to some of our readers. 


STRAWS FURNISHED WITH EVERY 
BOTTLE 


Superintendent D. L. O’Sullivan writes 
the following from Summitt: 

**In our schools we have the morning 
luncheon of milk and oatmeal crackers. The 
milk served from local dairy is Al, being 
especially prepared for the schools. The oat- 
meal crackers are bought directly from the 
Chicago house of Sawyer Biscuit Company. 
A pint of milk and two oatmeal crackers are 
sold to the children for five cents. A half 
pint and two oatmeal crackers cost three 
cents. Straws are furnished with each bottle. 

**So successful has the morning luncheon 
proven that it has justified the fondest ex- 
pectations of the teachers, There is scarcely 
a‘child of the hundreds who have been reg- 
ularly partaking of the milk and crackers, 
who has not gained from three ounces to a 
half pound and some even as hig as a pound 
each month. Not only has there been notice- 
able this increase in weight, but a very per- 
ceptible increase in attendance and interest 
in class have been observed by the teachers. 

‘*Tvast year we inaugurated a course in 
Home Nursing Service for the pupils of the 
7th and 8th grades. At the expiration of 
the twenty weeks success crowned the efforts 
of the boys and girls in their final examina- 


tion, and certificates were awarded to each 
member of the class. 

‘*This year a course in Dietetics of Food 
Selection has commenced and the advanced 
classes are given instructions twice a week. 
An instructor is furnished by the American 
Red Cross. 

‘*Our schools are also using the Victrola 
in the class room, a course in musical appre- 
ciation being planned. 

‘*We are also using to great advantage 
the ‘‘ Keystone 600 Set’’ thus helping as 
much as we can to visualize the work done 
in the class room by the text book.’’ 


A QUESTION 
I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea 
Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 
‘*Dear little foreign friend,’’ it said, 
As plainly as could be; 
Now I wonder which is ‘‘ foreign,’’ 
That other boy, or mef 
—ETHEL BLAIR JORDAN, 
In Junior Red Cross News. 


TEACHERS WANTED $95 TO 
$150 MONTH 

All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. $253, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing Fall examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUES 


are ready and we want to send you copies free 
and postpaid. 

CATALOGUE No. E—Books and Seat Work 
Material. 

CATALOGUE No. 212—Furniture and School 











Immediate 


Requirements 


All School Needs Can be 
Supplied Promptly 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS AT 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Pocket Class Records _Janitor’s Supplies 
Teacher’s Registers Playground Apparatus 
Crayon and Erasers Maps and Globes 
Papers and Pencils Furniture, etc. 


COMPLETE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Yy 


A. Flanagan Company 


521 S. Laflin St. 






Chicago 





























































































Laboratory Equipment for All Sciences 
Agriculture Biology Chemistry 
Physics Physiology 
MANUALS 
Agriculture Physics Physical Geography 
Ask for Catalog giving Official Position 
VALITY. os _ 
A Sign of Quality ILC A Mark of Service { 
SERVICE * 





W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 











Manafacturers, Importers and 3 of Scientific 
1516 Orleans Street CHICAGO, ILL. Manutacturce »y 





OUR ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES ARE THe AMERICAN CRAYOR COMPANY 
R. Q. Klotz, 4049 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill., and 
Chas. Van Dorn, Box 73, Springfield, Ill. 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 


SERIES 


Offers the widest range of standard literature of any series for 


school use. 


Presents a larger amount of copyrighted material than any 


other series for school use. 


Contains over 300 volumes bound in cloth, or in Bristol board, 
a thin, flexible board of unusual strength made by a special 
formula for this series. Considering the amount of material 
contained in each volume, the Bristol board edition is the most 
inexpensive form in which classics may be obtained in any 


series for school use. 


Select your classics from this series 


Descriptive catalog on application 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue. 


The Master Key to the New Geography 


The old type of geography teaching is dead. The new geog- 
raphy takes its place. 


Teachers find the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series the master 
key to the new geography. They will especially welcome, therefore, 


Teaching the New Geography 


By W. W. ATWOOD and H. G. THOMAS 


This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series—and 
more. It gives teachers the spirit of the new geography teaching. 
You will find here: A full explanation of regional geography; a 
helpful discussion of problem-method confionat 6 number of ty 
roblems worked out in detail; additional lists of suggested pro 
lonats a list of suggested projects; full and practical suggestions for 
the use of the Frye-Atwood maps and illustrations; answers to all 
the problems and review questions in Frye-Atwood, Book Two. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Enamelac 


Makes Things Beautiful 


. “Enamelac” is revolution- 
izing Decorative Design. It 
is waterproof—works on any 
surface except paper—and 
dries over night. Used to 
decorate oys, Jewelry, - 
Wooden Boxes, Frames, Bot- 
tles, etc. Let your pupils make 
useful things beautiful. “Com- 
plete Outfit” 6 cans “Enam- 
elac,” 3 Brushes, Shellac and 
Turp. in box, postpaid $3.00. 
Per can 30c. Cireulars free. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 














WALLER’S HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 


“Just the right size.” “Fills the bill — 


. - : Price 
ILLINOIS PIONEER DAYS “Fine for 
supplementary reading in 7th and 8th 
Grades.” - Price 25¢ 


Sample copy of both to teachers 50c 
the Author 
ELBERT WALLER, Supt. of Schools 
THEBES, 











WESTKO-MODELING CLAY 
Is the very best quality material for all 
School Modeling Clay Work 


Shipped in any quantity to any place. 
Write for prices. 


Western Stoneware Co., Monmouth, Ill.” 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 13 
and 14, 1921. Speakers: President H. W. Shryock, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University; Professor 
Frank G. Piekell, Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Professor H. A. Bone, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity ; Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thompson, Francis Parker 
Training School, Chicago; Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Southeastern Division of Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, October 
13 and 14, 1921. Speakers: Dr. George R. Brose, Presi- 
dent of DePauw University; H. W. Hostettler, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Olney, Illinois; Robert C. Moore, 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Association; Bishop 
Quayle, St. Louis. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, LaSalle, Thursday and Friday, October 
20 and 21, 1921. Program, Thursday evening; Presi- 
dent’s Address, George O. Smith, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Princeton; ‘‘The American Boy,’’ Rev. 
H. E. Rompel, Joliet. Friday morning; ‘‘ Americanizing 
Our Methods,’’ Dr. Driggs, Utah; ‘‘Present Day Geog- 
raphy,’’ Dr. MeFarlind, Columbia University. Friday 
afternoon; sectional meetings. Friday evening: ‘‘The 
Children in Our Midst,’’ Mabel Lee Cooper, State Normal 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. Of course there will be 
musie, and trips through the factories and to Starved 
Rock, ‘ete. 


Eastern Division, I. 8. T. A., Charleston, Friday and 
Saturday, October 21 and 22, 1921. Program, Friday 
morning: Address by President Fiske Allen of the 
School of Edueation, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College; addresses by George R. Brose, President of De 
Pauw University and R. L. Lyman, Chicago University. 
Friday afternoon ; sectional meetings. Friday evening: 
Address, Edward Steiner, Grinnell, lowa; Music, Arthur 
Kraft, Tenor. Saturday morning: Addresses by Eugene 
Davenport, University of Illinois, and Edward A. 
Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa. 










































Northeastern Division, I.8.T.A., Elgin, Friday, 
November 4, 1921. Some of the speakers engaged are 
H. C. Morrison, University of Chicago; Wm. B. Owen, 
Chicago Normal College; Senator Harold ©, Kessinger. 

Northwestern Division, I. 8. T. A., Freeport, Friday, 
October 28, 1921. Speakers: President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota; Dr. Wm. B. Owen, Chi- 
eago Normal College, on ‘‘ Professional Organization of 
Teachers’’, and others. Music will be furnished by the 
Freeport High School Band and Orchestra, and the 
Treble Clef Club, with Miss Doris Kreese as soloist. 

Black Hawk Division, I. 8. T. A., Moline, Friday, 
October 21, 1921. ‘Speakers: President Jessup of the 
University of Iowa; President McKinney of the Ypsi- 
lanti Normal School; O. L. Manchester, Illinois State 
Normal University ; and others, 

East Central Division, I. 8S. T. A., Urbana, Friday 
and Saturday, October 21 and 22, 1921. 

Chicago Division, I. 8. T. A., Chicago, some time in 
December. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual State 
Meeting, Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1921. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 27 to March 5, 1922. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Have you done your best to make your division meet- 
ing a success this year?’ This is your organization and 
is working for you. Your salary and working condi- 
tions and the educational facilities of your pupils are 
better than they would be if there were no such organiza- 
tion. Therefore you should continue your membership 
and support. 


The officers of the several divisions of the State As- 
sociation have received or will receive letters from the 
secretary of the State Association giving them direc- 
tions as to what to do at the business meeting in order 
to meet the requirements of the State Association. These 
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Northeastern Division, I.8.T.A., Elgin, Friday, 
November 4, 1921. Some of the speakers engaged are 
H. C. Morrison, University of Chicago; Wm. B. Owen, 
Chicago Normal College; Senator Harold ©, Kessinger. 

Northwestern Division, I. 8S. T. A., Freeport, Friday, 
October 28, 1921. Speakers: President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota; Dr. Wm. B. Owen, Chi- 
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Teachers’’, and others. Music will be furnished by the 
Freeport High School Band and Orchestra, and the 
Treble Clef Club, with Miss Doris Kreese as soloist. 
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Have you done your best to make your division meet- 
ing a success this year?’ This is your organization and 
is working for you. Your salary and working condi- 
tions and the educational facilities of your pupils are 
better than they would be if there were no such organiza- 
tion. Therefore you should continue your membership 
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The officers of the several divisions of the State As- 
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secretary of the State Association giving them direc- 
tions as to what to do at the business meeting in order 
to meet the requirements of the State Association. These 
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matters are important and should be attended to care- 
fully and thoroughly. Such things as the election of 
members of state committees, election of delegates and 
alternates, considering and voting on the amendments 
ta the constitution and by-laws, etc., take up time, but 
they ‘are necessary to our success as a state organization. 
The report of the secretary of the division to the state 
secretary and the membership roll usually made by the 
division treasurer are also matters of great importance. 
The latter serves the editor of this magazine as a mail- 
ing list and must be made strictly according to diree- 
tions or cause endless trouble to the publisher. We are 
glad to say that nearly all division officers did their work 
well last year. 


Judge Boyd of the Federal Judicial District of West- 
ern North Carolina has recently decided the federal 
child labor law is unconstitutional. Some of the big 
mills in that state took a case before him because the 
law made it expensive for them to work children. The 
same paper that reports this decision contains an article 
on ‘‘unemployment.’’ Another paper tells a dramatic 
story of the labor of a number of men being sold at 
auction in Boston. The number of unemployed in the 
United States is now estimated at from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000. This question inevitably arises: Why not em- 
ploy some of these idle men and put the children in 
school? Or is it our triumph of civilization to keep 
children out of school, grind them up in the mills for 
the sake of cheap labor and produce a weak, illiterate 
citizenship while millions of idle men are looking for 
jobs? Or are we really civilized? 


The Chieago Tribune has never been ardent in its 
support of our association programs of legislation. We 
have frequently referred to that paper in a critical or 
saré¢astic style in these columns. But the I. 8S. T. A. is 
on record in favor of a graduated inheritance tax, with 
the heavier tax on the larger inheritances; and now 
comes The Tribune with a long editorial in the issue of 
September 16 advocating that very thing. It recom- 
mends such a tax to Congress for the sake of the revenue 
it will yield and because ‘‘it would tend to destroy the 
American aristocracy of (inherited) wealth, with its at- 
tendant danger to democracy through its centralization 
of power and the means of life.’’ It repeats, for em- 
phasis we suppose, that ‘‘it would be good for our de- 
moeracy and good for our treasury.’’ Some of us teach- 
ers were severely criticized by certain members of the 
Constitutional Convention because we differentiated 
earned and unearned incomes; but The Tribune gives as 
one reason for taxing the heirs of large estates that ‘‘this 
power of wealth has passed on to them through no effort 
of their own.’’ Isn’t that saying in other words that 
they should be taxed because they are obtaining un- 
earned wealth? We are glad to say that for once our 
State General Assembly beat Congress to a source of 
revenue. We have had an inheritance tax in Illinois for 
several years, and the 52nd General Assembly has just 
enacted a law doubling it. We are glad also to commend 
the progressive economic ideas of The Tribune, whose 
etlitor of course understands that he will be designated a 
radical. 


In another column you will find announcement of 
the appointment of the Illinois Educational Commission 
that was provided for by the 52nd General Assembly. 
Since the Governor took nearly three months to make 
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up this commission, some teachers were becoming impa- 
tient; but, since the commission has an extremely im- 
portant function to perform, we believe the Governor 
was justified in taking time to study carefully its pur- 
poses and functions as expressed in the law and to look 
thoroughly over the field for the best possible member- 
ship. We believe the personnel of the commission is 
satisfactory to the great majority of teachers. It ought 
to be satisfactory to our Association; for its chairman, 
Mr. Shelton, is a member of our legislative committee, 
Mr. Wilson was chairman of the House committee on 
education of the 52nd General Assembly, Mr. Gray was 
a member of the Senate committee on edueation and is 
still a member of the committee on education of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Mr. Thompson is one of the most 
active and progressive members of the U. of I. faculty, 
and Mrs. Lieber has been active and enthusiastic in her 
support of our legislative programs. Since teacher-train- 
ing is one of our leading problems, the State Teachers’ 
Colleges might be better represented; but the number 
of commissioners is. limited by law. The commission 
is faced by great responsibilities and a prodigious 
amount of work and has a wonderful opportunity for 
service to the State and its children. Our attitude should 
be one of helpfulness and co-operation. Let us help it 
to make a thorough investigation of the educational 
problems of Illinois, to arrive at true conclusions, to 
make constructive recommendations to the 53rd General 
Assembly, and to get those recommendations enacted into 
law. Here is another important state-wide educational 
activity that makes necessary a strong, active, construc- 
tive, state organization of teachers. It may prove to be 
a turning point in our educational history; let us not 
fail to do our part. 


THE ANNUAL STATE MEETING 


Joliet, Ill., September 16, 1921. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, 

Sec’y Illinois State Teachers’ Association and 

Editor the Illinois Teacher. 

Springfield, Illinois. 

My dear Mr. Moore: 

Kindly give me a paragraph in your column to say 
to the teachers of the state that the program for the 
forthcoming meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Springfield, December 28, 29 and 30, prom- 
ises to be one of vital interest to all the teachers of the 
state. It is hoped that we shall have a record-breaking 
attendance, in spite of the excellent meetings that are 
held by the several divisions of the State Association. 

The Imperial Quartet, of Chicago, an old favorite 
with the teachers of the state, will be with us again. 
At one session there will be a valuable discussion of the 
pension question, a matter of utmost interest to teachers 
of the whole state. There are able men and women in 
the state prepared to defend the system of teachers’ pen- 
sions now in vogue in the state. There are others who 
strongly favor a system with an actuarial basis. A dis- 
cussion of the reasons pro and con for these two systems, 
will be illuminating to all of us. A report on recent 
school legislation and a brief report of the educational 
progress made by the Constitutional Convention, will 
be timely. In view of the affiliation of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association with the National Education As- 
sociation, some time will be given to echoes from the 
meeting held in Des Moines in July. In addition to 
addresses to be given by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of the Association and 
a few other local men who are always listened to with 
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interest and profit, there will be at least one speaker and 
possibly two, with stirring messages that have not, I 
think, been heard before in this state. 

May, we not rally the teachers in our respective coun- 
ties, cities and villages and make of the December meet- 
ing one that is commensurate with the place that Illinois 
aspires to take among the school systems of the country ? 
Cordially yours, 

J. O. ENGLEMAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 





THE ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


The 52nd General Assembly enacted a law providing 
for an Illinois Educational Commission. This law di- 
rects the Commission to do eleven things, which may 
be briefly summarized as follows: To investigate the en- 
tire educational system of the state and to make recom- 
mendations to the 53rd General Assembly concerning 
such revision of the school laws as may be necessary to 
unify and standardize the school system of the state, 
and to equalize school taxes; to investigate the present 
and future needs of the State University and the Normal 
Schools, their relations to each other, and the possibility 
of placing them all under the management of a single 
controlling body; and to investigate all other matters 
that may improve the educational policies and school 
laws of the State. 

On September 22, the Governor announced the names 
of the commissioners, as follows: 

A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake, County Superintendent 
of Schools, MeHenry County. Mr. Shelton is to be 
Chairman. 

William S. Gray, Coatsburg, State Senator 36th 
District ; 

Harry Wilson, Pinckneyville, State Representative, 
44th District; 

Dean C. M. Thompson, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Illinois; 

Mrs. M. H. Lieber, Winnetka, Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Applied Edueation, Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Governor is ex-officio a member of the Com- 
mission as provided in the law. 

In announcing the appointments, the Governor made 
the following statement : 

‘‘The solution of the school problem in the open 
country is of vital importance to the welfare of our 
commonwealth. City schools have their own local educa- 
tional leaders and superyising teachers.. They absorb the 
greater part of the graduates of our normal schools and 
our university, but the village and one-room schools 


* ean make no such boast. 


‘*T realize that our cities have great problems in the 
financing of their schools that deserve the exacting at- 
tention of this commission. But the greatest school prob- 
lem that as yet has been untouched lies with the schools 
of the open country. I have selected as chairman of this 
commission a man actively engaged in education. He 
has studied in both normal school and university, has 
prepared students for these higher institutions, and has 
worked with the product of these schools. 

“‘I have asked Superintendent A. M. Shelton that 
the commission give special effort to our perplexing rural 
school problems that school expenditures and efforts and 
results may be commensurate with each other. I have 
every reason to believe that this commission will offer to 
the next general assembly a plan that will eliminate pos- 
sible educational and financial waste as well as gross 
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inequalities so that every boy and girl in Illinois may 
secure on equal terms and conditions a liberal educa- 
tion.’’ 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND CAMPAIGN 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has long ad- 
vocated a larger state school fund. Its members know 
that in order to equalize more equitably both school taxes 
and educational opportunity a much larger. part of the 
financial support of schools must be raised by a state 
tax and distributed to the schools in proportion to the 
number of children to educate. 


Therefore a campaign for the restoration of the two 
mill state school tax was inaugurated about twelve years 
ago. At that time and for more than thirty years before 
the General Assemblies had been appropriating $1,000,- 
000 a year to the state school fund in lieu of the two mill 
tax originally provided in the law, although for many 
years past the two mill tax would have yielded much 
more than $1,000,000. As a result of our campaign, 
the General Assembly of 1911 appropriated $2,000,000 
a year to the state school fund. This was increased to 
$3,000,000. in 1913, $4,000,000 in 1915, and $6,000,000 
in 1919. In the campaign of 1919, we set $10,000,000 a 
year as our goal because the crisis in education brought 
on by the war made it necessary to raise much more 
money to finance the schools. The two mill tax would 
have amounted to about $8,000,000, but there is no moral 
or legal reason why the state school tax rate can not be 
more than two mills as well as less. However, in 1919, 
after a long and energetic campaign, we were able to 
get only $6,000,000 a year, which was an increase of 
$2,000,000 a year but still $2,000,000 less than the two 
mill tax. Again last year the dire need of the schools 
for more liberal financial support and the extreme dif- 
ferences in both tax rates and educational facilities in 
local school districts made it imperative that a much 
larger amount be appropriated to the state school fund. 
The State School Board Association and the City Sup- 
erintendents’ Association both met in October, 1920, 
and both passed strong resolutions in favor of a state 
school fund of $20,000,000 a year. When our associa- 
tion met in December, it also resolved to stand for $20,- 
000,000 a year and instructed the legislative committee 
and the secretary to conduct a campaign for that amount. 
Several other organizations joined us in this campaign ; 
for instance, the two named above, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, humer- 
ous Rotary Clubs, the State Federation of Labor, ete. 
This campaign was one of the principal features of the 
legislative sessions this year, and it is safe to say that 
no other issue eaused more discussion than the state 
school fund. 

Some time late in 1920, State Superintendent Blair 
issued a statement recommending a larger state school 
fund and said that it ought not be less than $10,000,000 
a year. Early in 1921 he became convinced that it ought 
to be $20,000,000 a year, and issued a statement to that 
effect. The powerful opponents to the large fund eriti- 
cized Mr. Blair severely for this and tried to make it 
appear that his first statement had set $10,000,000 as a 
maximum instead of a minimum. 

The Governor’s inaugural address delivered to the 
General Assembly early in January contained some very 
liberal expressions concerning teachers and public 
schools and gave us hope that he would favor our meas- 
ures. But when the printed copies of the State Budget 
appeared on the desks of the members of the General 
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Assembly, it contained the item of $6,000,000 a year to 
the state school fund, which meant that no increase was 
recommended. Mr. Omar Wright, State Director of 


_ Finance, and author of The Budget, defended the small 


amount and openly opposed any increase. Early in the 
year, Director W. H. H. Miller, of the Department of 
Registration and Education, issued a statement to news- 
paper reporters in which he said that $8,000,000 a year 
would be a liberal increase and that anything over $10,- 
000,000 would be excessive. And finally, some time in 
June, the Governor issued a statement in which he said 
that $8,000,000 a year would be a liberal increase. Other 
sources of opposition and difficulties will be mentioned 
later. 

On February 15, Senator W. A. Spence of the 51st 
District introduced Senate Bill No. 75 providing for 
$20,000,000 a year to the state school fund. This gave 
us something concrete to recommend and support, and 
S. B. 75 soon became one of the most famous bills before 
the General Assembly. It was at once referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. There were two 
or three committee hearings on the bill, one of which 
was before a joint meeting of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. At this joint hearing several 
large charts were shown, which had been made by some 
members of our Chicago Division from data collected 
and furnished by Secretary R. C. Moore. Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair also showed a number of charts prepared 
if his office. Several members of the committees stated 
that the data thus furnished and the arguments based 
thereon were unanswerable. 

But nothing was done with S. B. 75 until May 5, 
when it was reported back to the Senate without any 
recommendation. Of course we would rather have had 
it reported with a favorable recommendation, but Sena- 
tor Spence, who was a member of the committee and 
always active in his support of the bill, informed us 
that a favorable recommendation could not be obtained 
from the committee. On May 10 it was ordered to first 
reading. On May 11 it was called up on first reading 
and sent to second reading. On May 12 the Senate 
agreed to make S. B. 75 a special order of business for 
May 17. On May 17 it was called on second reading, 
and several amendments were offered which caused long 
and spirited debate. Finally upon motion of Mr. Barr 
if was amended to read $12,000,000 a year instead of 
$20,000,000 a year. On May 18 it was advanced to third 
reading, and on May 25 it was called up on third reading 
and passed. On May 26 it was sent to the House of 
Representatives. On June 2 it was called up on first 
reading in the House and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. No further committee hearings were 
granted on this bill; and on June 17 it was reported 
back to the House by Chairman Smejkal with the recom- 
mendation that it do not pass. The Speaker ordered 
that it lie on the table, and there it lay until the 52nd 
General Assembly adjourned, when it peacefully expired 
after a very stormy career of five months. 

But of course it was understood that an appropria- 
tion of some amount must be made to the state school 
fund, and it was generally admitted that there would 
be an increase over the budget figures. So when the 
‘‘omnibus bill’’ was introduced on June 8 by the House 
Committee on Appropriations as House Bill No. 865, 
if contained an item of $8,000,000 a year to the state 
school fund. This bill was put on first reading at once. 
On June 10 it was called on second reading, but no 
definite action was taken on amendments until three days 
later. Then there occurred one of the most dramatic 
arid exciting sessions of the 52nd General Assembly. 
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Early in the evening of June 13, while the House 
had under consideration the omnibus bill, H. B. 865, on 
second reading, Representative Howard Castle of the 
seventh district, Cook County, made a motion to amend 
by increasing the appropriation to the state school fund 
from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year. Mr. Smejkal 
moved to lay the amendment on the table, but his motion 
was lost by a vote of 63 to 79. The vote was then taken 
on Mr. Castle’s motion and it carried by a vote-of 73 to 
69. We supposed the fight in the House was over, but 
about midnight Representative William L. Pierce of the 
eighth district moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted to increase the state school 
fund. This threw the House into a turmoil, and there 
was much debate and many charges and counter charges 
of unfairness, insincerity, undue influence, illegitimate 
methods, ete. Mr. Devine of the thirty-fifth district 
moved to lay Mr. Pierce’s motion on the table, but his 
motion lost by a vote of 66 to 69. Then Mr. Devine 
raised the point of order that a motion to reconsider 
could not be carried except by a two-thirds vote. The 
Speaker ruled that the point of order was not well taken 
and held that only a majority vote was necessary. Mr. 
Devine appealed from the decision of the Chair, but the 
House sustained the decision by a vote of 95 to 26. Then 
the question reeurred upon the motion by Mr. Pierce 
and it- was lost by a vote of 64 to 66. Therefore, this 
long and bitter night struggle left the appropriation the 
same as it had been set by the Castle amendment, $12,- 
000,000 a year. It may be of interest to read what the 
Springfield Journal said about this action in the issue 
of June 14: 

‘*Efforts of the Administration to induce the House of Rep- 
resentatives to turn a flip-flop on the state distributive fund early 
this morning failed. A motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the fund was increased from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000 was voted 
down. . The motion was made by Representative Pierce of Belvi- 
dere and was defeated 64 to 66 amid exciting scenes. 

**The distributive fund was among the first items to be con- 
sidered in the omnibus bill and it was increased from $8,000,000 
to $12,000,000 after the former amount had been approved by 
the Administration in the afternoon, The action of the House 
caused wild excitement. Governor Len Small, who was at the 
Executive Mansion, was sent for and arrived at his office in a 
short time. Absent members of the House were sent for, and 
several administrative employes were busy on the floor. Then 
came the motion to reconsider, but it failed, and the amount fixed 
by the House is the same as that passed by the Senate. If the 
latter branch refuses to recede from its position, the distributive 
fund can not be considered in conference.’’ 


But the Senate failed to stand firm for the $12,000,000 
it had agreed on when it passed S. B. 75. Some of the 
leaders who had declared they favored $12,000,000 a year 
concluded that amount was entirely too much when they 
found that the House favored that amount. In the lan- 
guage of politics, they ‘‘passed the buck’’ to the House 
when they passed S. B. 75, and then showed the white 
feather when the House ‘‘ passed the buck’’ back to them. 
For, when the omnibus bill, H. B. 865, came over to the 
Senate and was being considered on second reading on 
June 16, Mr. Barr, Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, moved to amend by changing the state 
school fund from $12,000,000 to $10,000,000. It is an in- 
teresting fact that Mr. Barr had previously stated that he 
favored $12,000,000 and had made the motion to amend 
S. B. 75 to provide that amount. Mr. Spence moved to 
lay Mr. Barr’s amendment to the omnibus bill on the 
table, but his motion was lost by a vote of 19 to 23. 
Then Mr. Barr’s amendment was adopted by a viva voce 
vote. Then followed a mad scramble for changes in other 
parts of the bill, most of which were-increases, Here is 
the way the news dispatches sent out by the United Press 
describe this action : 
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‘‘ As this morning’s beautiful sun began to cast its rays into 
the Senate Chamber, the mighty upper branch of this Illinois 
General Assembly took $2,000,000 from the state school fund and 
threw it into the pork barrel. The Secretary of the Senate hardly 
had time to announce the vote cutting the distributive fund from 
$12,000,000 to $10,000,000 before a large number of Senators were 
on their feet eagerly attempting to dip into the pork barrel. 
ing all protests, amendment after amendment was 
pra. until the $2,000,000 taken from the school children of the 
state had been transferred to the pork barrel. Conference com- 
mittees of both branches will be appointed to consider the entire 
measure, but it is a safe bet that not over one-half the $2,000,000 
taken from the distributive fund will be returned to the treasury.’’ 


Of course, since the House and-Senate had decided 
on different amounts for the state distributive fund, the 
item had to be considered in the Conference Committee 
appointed to harmonize the differences in H. B. 865. 
Two or three members of the Conference Committee 
stood out manfully for $12,000,000, or at least $10,- 
000,000, but a majority of the committee proved that 
they never sincerely favored over $8,000,000 or that they 
had to do some one else’s bidding. For the committee 
decided on $8,000,000, although the House had decided 
on $12,000,000 and the Senate on $12,000,000 and later 
on $10,000,000. The committee and both houses had 
now reached the point where they could no longer “‘ pass 
the buek,’’ unless they passed it to the Governor; and 
the Governor’s friends were declaring that if the omni- 
bus bill contained anything over $8,000,000 to the state 
school fund, he would veto the entire item, or even the 
bill, and call a special session of the General Assembly 
to enact another. Therefore, the amount finally passed 
in H. B. 865 and approved by the Governor was $8,000,- 
000 a year. 

The story of this campaign is not complete without 
some mention of ‘‘the Hicks Bill.’’ It often happens 
that two bills affecting the same thing in different ways 
counteract and defeat each other. Senate Bill No. 442, 
introdueed by Senator H. S. Hicks of the tenth district 
acted as a counter-irritant to our campaign for a large 
state school fund. A senator varied this figure of speech 
by ealling S. B. 442 ‘‘the shock-absorber for the teach- 
ers’ twenty-million-dollar ecampaign.’’ Whether Senator 
Hicks intended it or not, his bill and his campaign: for it 
interfered to some extent with ours. 


Senate Bill 442 provided for a new and complicated 
method of distributing the state school fund, the basis 
of which was a distribution upon the number of teachers 
employed instead of the number of children. One hun- 
dred fifty dollars was to go to every district for every 
full time teaching position in the district, and $50 addi- 
tional for each teaching position filled by a teacher hold- 
ing a first grade certificate. Most schocl people saw at 
once that this would not relieve the financial situation 
in the crowded industrial communities where children 
are numerous and teachers are comparatively few. For 
instanee, a first grade teacher with eight or ten pupils 
in a country district with a very low tax rate would be 
apportioned $200 of state funds, and a teacher with 50 
or 60 pupils in a mining community with a very high 
tax rate would be apportioned only the same amount, 
$200. Since nearly all teachers believe the number of 
children a better basis of distribution than the number 
of teachers, we could not support the bill. The bill con- 
tained also a so-called ‘‘county unit’’ provision, which 
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did not provide for a real county unit; for it provided 
for the organization into a single district of all the school 
distriets in each county except those under boards of 
education. This new union district was to have one tax 
rate and be governed by a ‘‘county board of education.’’ 
Of course we saw that this would only fence off the 
country districts into one union district and offer no 
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relief to the city and village districts with more children 
than they can educate under the present limitations on 
tax rates. In several counties in Illinois, one-fourth or 
more of the children are in cities and villages under 
boards of education that can not levy sufficient funds to 
furnish school facilities up to modern standards, whereas 
the territory that H. B. 442 would organize into a 
“‘eounty unit’’ would require only a very low rate to 
support good schools. Since the bill did not offer the 
remedy for which we teachers advocated a real county 
unit, most of us opposed it. But Senator Hicks is an 
untiring worker, a thorough investigator, a skilful com- 
piler of statistics, and a persistent debater. He often 
declared that the present basis and method of distribu- 
tion are wrong in principle and full of injustice and in- 
equities in practice, and that he would not vote for a 
single dollar of increase to the state school fund under 
this method. He had a room assigned to a sub-committee, 
of which he was chairman, and covered its walls with 
maps and charts to give ocular eviderce of his claims, 
arguments and allegations and to give ‘‘visual instruc- 
tion’’ to members of the legislature, to committees, to the 
Governor and to newspaper reporters whenever opportu- 
nity offered. Of course the numerous opponents to an 
increased state school fund made much of ‘‘the Hicks 
plan’’ and advertised it as a solution that would make 
a large fund unnecessary. It was only natural and 
courteous for the senators to give the bill and arguments 
of a senator 4 thorough and sympathetic consideration ; 
and it was quite natural, too, for many legislators to 
become confused by the great mass of conflicting statis- 
ties and arguments furnished by the contending parties. 
Of course the Hicks bill did not pass, but it interfered 
seriously with our campaign for a large state school 
fund. 


Here is a summary of the reasons why we did not 
get over $8,000,000 : 

1. Opposition by the tax-opposing interests, who are 
always well organized and well represented at Spring- 
field. 

2. Counteracting effects of other bills; for instance, 
S. B. 442 mentioned above. 

3. Carelessness and inaccuracy in taking the school 
census upon which the distribution of the state fund is 
based, and the consequent inequities in the distribution. 
This fault has not been general nor of much importance 
but it served as a basis for much argument and exaggera- 
tion by the opposition. 

4. Weak support or active opposition from some 
counties and senatorial districts that pay more into the 
fund than they get back. Of course many of us believe 
that the wealthy counties with few children ought to 
help pay for schools in the poor counties with many 
children, just as a childless bachelor pays taxes on his 
farm in one corner of a school district to support a school 
for the numerous children of a poor, landless laboring 
man in the opposite corner. But the statistics and argu- 
ments furnished by Director of Finance Omar Wright, 
Senator Hicks and others seemed to convince some parts 
of the state they they are being held up and robbed of 
school funds by other parts; and even some teachers 
were susceptible to this argument. 

5. A division of teachers’ interests. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the relative importance of bills 
and their relation to each other. Some teachers believed 
the increased district rate and the Juul law amendment 
were much more important than the $20,000,000 state 
fund and that our campaign for the large state fund was 
likely to prevent the enactment of the others. A conflict 
between two rival groups of teachers on a pension bill 
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consumed much energy that might have been used to 
good advantage in inereasing the state school fund. 

6. Lack of accurate and detailed information. A few 
legislators, several teachers, and most of the general 
publie have very hazy ideas of how the state school fund 
is raised and distributed. This campaign informed 
many of each class, but a campaign of education should 
be continued. 

7. The fact that the state tax rate is a political issue. 
In every state political campaign, much is said by the 
‘*outs’’ about the shameful waste and appalling extrav- 
agance of the ‘‘ins,’’ and nearly all candidates promise 
to keep down expenses and reduce tax rates. It is dif- 
ficult to get more money for schools without increasing 
the tax rate; in fact it ean not be done until the people 
and all departments of our sfate government definitely 
conclude actually to adopt and enforce a just and equita- 
ble tax system. Just now we have a turbid mixture of 
polities and taxation in a state of violent ebullition and 
acting as a poison to our public institutions. 


A study and understanding of these seven reasons 
may serve as a guide in our next campaign if we con- 
tinue to advocate an increased state school fund. Those 
of us who closely observed and actually experienced these 
difficulties wonder sometimes how we happened to get an 
inerease of even $2,000,000 a year. 

R. C. Moore. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Do WE LEGISLATE FOR EDUCATION oR Po.itics? 


A review of the educational legislation enacted dur- 
ing the past session of the Assembly, leaves in the mind 
of the interested spectator a question as to the wisdom 
of spending so much time, energy, and money for such 
inadequate returns. The political game has again been 
played, and in the excitement of the game which nearly 
beeame a conflict, the children of the public schools of 
Illinois have been fairly overlooked. 

Selfish interests camouflaged by criticism of extrav- 
aganece and mismanagement of the school authorities, 
the constant plea to save the taxpayers’ money, factional 
and even religious differences entered into the situation. 
It seems time for the aforesaid interested spectator to 
cease being merely a spectator and to take a hand in 
straightening out the tangle of political intrigue, and to 
see to it that not only the taxpayer’s money, but the tax- 
payer’s children are looked aftes properly. 

It was with deep satisfaction that the Parent-Teacher 
Associations responded to the call for co-operation with 
the teachers’ organizations of the state. To know that 
we had a part in the promotion of the cause nearest our 
hearts, has given us a further incentive to continue the 
work. Not that we were able to accomplish much. The 
results are too meager. Our principal satisfaction lies 
in the knowledge that our help was needed and re- 
quested. 

Wide publicity was given the school situation by the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association and similar organi- 
zations. Valuable literature was distributed, containing 
statisties hitherto unknown to the general public. Mass 
meetings and smaller group mectings were held to cis- 
seminate information and to arouse enthusiasm. When 
the legislature at last got down to business alobby was 
kept constantly at Springfield. 

In all this effort the Parent-Teacher organization took 
its part. By distribution of literature, by lobbying, and 
through speakers, we co-operated with the teachers. 
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The defeat of Senate Bill 75 was the greatest dis- 
appointment, as the efforts of all were concentrated on 
this measure. The early statement of the governor that 
any appropriation bill for over eight million dollars for 
school purposes, passed by the legislature, would be 
vetoed, proved to be the Damoclean sword. In spite of 
much pressure from citizens of the entire state, and the 
splendid and convincing speech of Senator Spence at the 
second reading of the bill, it was amended to read $12,- 
000,000 instead of $20,000,000. Knowing the ultimate 
fate of the bill, this of course was only a compromise, 
and the responsibility of killing it was shifted to the 
House. The House did kill this bill, but it passed an 
item of $12,000,000 in the omnibus bill, which the Senate 
reduced to $10,000,000. Finally the conference’ com- 
mittee of the twe Houses fell into line with the opposi- 
tion and the bill passed and was signed by the Governor, 
giving to the schools of Illinois the wholly inadequate 
sum of $8,000,000 per annum. 

Two local taxation bills were passed increasing the 
local revenue for Chicago and other unit control districts. 
There was much opposition to these bills from some 
civie organizations, the charge of extravagance and in- 
efficiency again being made. Nevertheless a revenue bill 
was passed with another amending the Juul law. Relief 
is thus given the Chicago schools and districts down state 
which may wish to avail themselves of the privilege of 
further taxation for school purposes. 

Some bad measures were defeated, such as the Paul 
bill which amended the act of 1919 establishing part-time 
and continuation schools, by omitting the requirement 
of the attendance of minors over 16. 

The Kindergarten Bill in which the Parent-Teacher 
Associations were interested, failed to interest either the 
legislature or the teachers’ organizations. We found no 
one who disapproved of the Kindergarten, but many who 
disapproved any increase in the school budget. We had 
hoped that Illinois might prove as progressive as several 
of her sister states, but evidently we are not ready; and 
in the meantime little children who are in need of this 
early training are not given their rightful opportunity. 
The bill came only to second reading in the House. 

There are some almost intangible results of the recent 
campaign for the.schools, and it is only after the smoke 
of battle has cleared that these results are realized. 

First, more information has been given the public re- 
garding the common schools than ever had been given 
before. More people talk intelligently on this subject 
than ever before. The people at large have not under- 
stood. Even though only a small part of the eduea- 
tional program has been realized, the fact that many 
friends have been made increases the hope of future 
success. 

Second, parents and teachers have come to an even 
better acquaintance and understanding. For the most 
part we not only talk together, but we walk together; 
and a real comradeship, the outcome of a common in- 
terest, is being realized. 

Finally, the knowledge and experience we have 
‘gained from another legislative turmoil may lead to 
greater achievement in the future. Political interests 
may dominate the individual or faction, but united 
forees are strong. We are learning to unite our forces 
for a common good. 

{t is the belief of many that an entirely new eduea- 
tional code is needed before many of our school problems 
ean be solved. Our school laws are an accumulation of 
more than fifty years. Some have been outgrown and 
new ones have been added—like the proverbial new pateh 
on the old garment. 
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An educational commission should be appointed this 
year to report in two or four years. Educators, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, and. women should be members of 
such a commission. Senator Dailey introduced a bill 
somewhat to this effect, which was finally enacted. 
Interesting and enlightening stories might be told 
by the onlooker who merely caught glimpses of the var- 
ious inner circles. It was found that the real issue, the 
good of the children, was often overlooked and that the 
situation was expressed in terms of money and some 
one’s job and party politics. The newcomer finds that 
legislation is akin to polities and is reminded of the sig- 
nificant remark of that wise woman, Carrie Chapman 
Catt. She said that women cannot influence politics 
until they are on the inside; that when they are on the 
inside they will find an inner circle ; and that if they ever 
reach the inner circle they will not like what they find. 
But we take fresh courage in the knowledge that 
there are still ardent, conscientious men and women who 
are putting aside personal ambition and profit for the 
service of childhood, young manhood and young woman- 
hood. We know that through the great public schools 
of Illinois—great in spite of many handicaps—will come 
a finer generation of wholesome, well-educated citizens. 
Jessie L. Mears, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee. 


A COUNTY CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


A unique institution in connection with the office of 
county superintendent of schools in Bureau County is 
a circulating library of supplementary readers and helps 
for teachers. So far as we know, there is only one other 
county in the state that has a similar plan, and that is 
LaSalle, from which Superintendent Smith borrowed the 
idea; and we have never heard of its use anywhere else 
in the United States. The plan was introduced for the 
purpose of stimulating reading in all the schools. Prior 
to the use of this library, practically all classes in the 
schools were reading only their basal text books in read- 
ing, and those in a very poor manner. Now it is the 
usual thing for the majority of all classes even in the 
country schools to read not only more basal material 
but from one to five or more beoks from the county cir- 
culating library. Mr. Smith says that there has been 
a wonderful improvement in reading ability since the 
library has been used, and especially in the country 
schools. Teachers have repeatedly expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with the help this library has been in 
teaching reading, and parents and pupils are also appre- 
ciative of its value. 

The introduction of this cireulating library has 
helped many slow teachers to do more than they would 
have done otherwise. Alert and progressive teachers 
have found in the library means to accomplish more than 
the ordinary amount of work. It is very encouraging to 
the superintendent to notice a great increase in the effi- 
ciency of teaching reading and the large number of 
teachers that are doing more and better work. There 
are several teachers who are worth a plus salary because 
they are doing a plus quantity of work. 

This library was started by County Superintendent 
Smith in September 1911 from the proceeds of the 
county closing exercises held in various parts of the 
county. It first consisted of nine sets of readers suitable 
for use in the first three grades, with a total of 275 copies 
that cost $73.32, which was the total amount received 
from the eighth grade graduating exercises held at only 
eight centers. The following table shows the develop- 
ment of the library during the ten years since: 
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No. of Centers No, of Volumes Cost 
Participating Purchased 
Epes ae 8 275 $73.32 
. See eS Q 186 45.20 
eee tree 10 310 71.72 
Br iar erbeces 5 131 17.68 
Serre 10 512 102.90 
BU gh hes cheats 12 352 105.92 
Be od cdeewvatecs 17 1525 198.33 
WS Aceh ethene’ 18 844 169.21 
MER ae ea 20 1312 438.06 
Be f wa baeecice 24 1249 540.99 
6696 $1,763.33 


The county circulating library for the year 1920-’21 
consisted of 133 different sets of supplementary readers 
containing nearly 7000 volumes. But eight sets of these 
books were not used by any schools; all of the other sets 
were in frequent use. The records of the library show 
that 1122 loans were made to 149 different schools, in- 
eluding both village and country schools of Bureau 
County. The number of books included in these loans 
was 5531. Many sets of books were used twice in the 
school year. The length of time they were kept varied 
from one week to five months. 

Most of the books were returned to the library in good 
condition, showing only the wear naturally to be ex- 
pected. Teachers were instructed to destroy all books 
in school where contagious diseases prevailed or books 
that were handled by children having such diseases and 
to report such action to the manager of the library. The 
records show that a number of books were destroyed for 
this reason, that a few were lost through the carelessness 
of the teachers, and that a few were damaged so badly 
by pupils that they were withdrawn from the library. 

In many schools supplementary readers are still very 
rare or entirely unknown. Large numbers of children 
are still trying to learn to read from a single set of read- 
ers. Numerous teachers are dying of professional ennui 
acquired from the monotonous repetition of the flabby 
literature in some one grade reader. When the general 
distribution and rapid circulation of supplementary 
readers has such a vitalizing effect as has been demon- 
strated in Bureau County, why is not the same plan or 
a better one in use everywhere? 


THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY 


As ForMULATED BY THE N. E. A. Counc. or EpucATION 
as A Basis ror Tuer Bernc PRESENTED IN A 
DIFFERENT ForM oF STATEMENT TO EacH 
EpvucATIONAL AGENCY AND OR- 

GANIZATION IN AMERICA 


1. Democratic self-assertiveness. The most funda- 
mental factor in the democratic control of individual 
conduct is the aecustoming of every individual to self- 
assertiveness in rights, in duties, and in opportunities ; 
limited by common rights, by social co-operation, and by 
the surrender of petty and nonessential forms of asser- 
tiveness which are socially unpleasant or offensive. 

Most of the essentials of democracy are positive and 
not negative virtues, and their control of social through 
individual conduct is insured through an individual 
sense of responsibility backed by an indomitable indi- 
vidual assertiveness of all that makes for the common 
welfare, ‘‘both alone and with others.’’ Repeated and 
unnecessary individual failure in school, unfitness in vo- 
cation through lack of educational guidance, and social 
backwardness through the absence of training for un- 
embarrassed social intercourse, create an individual 
sense of incompetence and impotence which make a truly 
democratic citizenship impossible. If the ‘‘Let’s go’’ of 
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the trenches is not earried over to all that makes for 
political and social advancement, our national problems 
ean not be given a democratic solution. 

2. Equal rights and opportunities as distinguished 
from equal abilities and achievements. If there is to be 
a saving popular faith in democracy each individual 
must be taught to distinguish sharply between equality 
in the sense of rights and opportunities, and equality in 
the sense of natural abilities and individual achieve- 
ments. Many Americans seoff at democracy, because 
they assume that the Declaration contemplated an equal- 
ity made possible by heredity; or believe in it because 
they confuse it with a communism which gives each in- 
dividual an equal share in all things whether he earns 
it or not. 


3. A sense of personal responsibility for the rights, 
opportunities and duties of both self and others. Since 
but a small part of what concerns the common welfare 
is compelled by law, a democratic training must develop 
in each individual a strong sense of personal responsi- 
bility for securing the performance ‘by himself and by 
all others of every action guaranteed to each or exacted 
of each for the benefit of all. Democratic rights and 
benefits are not conferred for the sake of the individual, 
but for the sake of society. The acceptance of them is a 
personal duty owed by each to all. Insistence upon their 
acceptance by others is often the only way of making 
effective their acceptance by one’s self. 

4. Equivalent compensating service. Each demo- 
eratie right and privilege carries with it the ecompensat- 
ing duty of giving some equivalent in return. The idea 
of ‘‘something for nothing’’ is undemocratic. Especially 
in the case of foreign-born Americans attracted to the 
United States by democracy in the sense of freedom and 
opportunity, education must emphasize the fact that free 
schools, free hospitals, free religion, and all other forms 
of freedom, are free to all only in the sense of being 
common to all, and ought to be paid for by each through 
taxation, contributions, or service to others, equal for 
all individuals or proportionate to individual ability. 

5. Equality through highest effort and the chance to 
exercise it. Equality in the achievements of individuals 
is attainable only in the sense of highest effort. Whether 
in the attainments of rights, the realization of oppor- 
tunities, or the consummation of service, the least fit in- 
dividual is equal to the most efficient and the weakest to 
the strongest when each has done his best. Even op- 
portunities are equal only when each individual is given 
the fullest possible chance to do his best in what he is 
best fitted for or most interested in. The chief essential 
of democratic industry is highest effort at needed pro- 
duetion or service by each individual and in every voca- 
tion, as the only fair equivalent in return for highest 
effort at needed production by other individuals or in 
other vocations. 


6. Majority rule for the common welfare. Majority 
rule is democratie only when it seeks to secure the com- 
. mon welfare. Determination of the common welfare 
which majority rule must seek to secure is conditioned 
by expert commissions for the study of the common wel- 
fare, popular patience in awaiting their verdict, and 
popular confidence in their findings, popular education 
including training in democracy, the impartial dissem- 
ination of facts by a free public press, fair elections, the 
check upon local partiality and popular prejudice pro- 
vided through the mode of electing Representatives and 
Senators, and the power of amending even the Constitu- 
tion itself. Any influence or activity subversive of any 
one of these conditions tends to make majority. rule 
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betray the common welfare to individual, group, or sec- 
tional interests. 

7. The surrender of individual rights conflicting 
with the common welfare and the safeguarding of indt- 
vidual rights which do not conflict. Personal liberty and 
special privilege find their limit in the common welfare. 
These two propositions taken together constitute the 
acid test of democracy. Less limitation of individual 
rights than is necessary to the common welfare tends to 
Prussianism or bolshevism ; more limitation of individual 
rights than is necessary to the common welfare tends to 
communism and other extreme forms of socialism. 

8. Equality of the higher levels. Any stable social 
equality must result from a leveling up and not from 
a leveling down. The spiritual side of man can never 
be satisfied on lower levels, and no form of government 
ean permanently endure which denies to individuals the 
opportunity to lead the way to higher levels and which 
fails to create conditions which encourage all to rise. 
This applies to the stabilization of industry, as well as 
to that of society in the broader sense. Personal depart- 
ments in the various industries with related schemes for 
progressive steps in training and promotion, public vo- 
cational education, educational guidance, and- pubiic 
continuation schools, all are favorable conditions to a 
higher material level. But since the chief stimulus to 
labor is the betterment of the social condition of one’s 
self and family, unembarrassed participation in the 
higher forms of social intercourse is the necessary com- 
plement to industrial betterment. 

9. Self-effort essential to many elements in equality. 
An essential condition to social stability and therefore 
to political safety is the realization on the part of all in- 
dividuals, but especially on the part of individuals or 
racial groups which seek social equality and access 
through law, that unembarrassed participation in every 
social group must be self-earned. With this erd in view 
unembarrassed social participation should be used as the 
justification for a new emphasis in every stage of educa- 
tion, of habitual correctness of speech, good manners, 
skill in a variety of games and amusements, an appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, and familiarity with the few es- 
sential general ideas through which otherwise isolated in- 
dividual experiences are made common and social. 

10. Democratic compulsion. The democratic control 
of social conduct requires the accustoming of every in- 
dividual to the compulsion in himself and others, both 
through public sentiment and law, of every essential of 
democracy which is not self-acquired. 

As the essential complement to a stronger individual- 
ity or self-assertiveness, every individual should be ac- 
ecustomed from the earliest childhood to cheerful sub- 
mission to superior wisdom and authority, to ready ac- 
quiescence in community standards more exacting than 
his own, and to their inexorable enforcement in so far 
as it is necessary to the common welfare. An early ed- 
ucation which, like that urged by Rousseau and Tolstoi, 
makes children unconscious of any more authoritative 
will than their own, is better preparation for a Prussian 
supermanism or ‘‘ direct action,’’ than for a democracy 
which is to endure and become more complete. 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE STATE SCHOOL 
FUND 


Numerous inquiries have come to the secretary of the 
State Teachers’ Association concerning the attitude of 
the Governor toward the increase of the state school fund 
to $20,000,000 a year as was provided in senate bill No. 
75. The fairest way to express that attitude is to give 
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the exact words of the Governor contained in a message 
to the General Assembly, dated June 13, in reply to a 
letter of inquiry sent to the Governor by Representative 
John P. Devine. That message contained the following 
concerning the state school fund: 

Referring to the request of Mr. Devine for my rec- 
ommendations ‘‘as to the amount of the State Distribu- 
tive Fund,’’ permit me to call attention of the General 
Assembly to the following facts: 

You are face to face with unusual demands for ap- 
propriations. You have inherited from predecessors a 
number of unfinished projects, including the new peni- 
tentiary at Joliet, the Centennial Memorial Building, 
and the Central Group Hospital at Chicago, all of which 
dre now in process of construction. 

If work on them is not to be abandoned, you are face 
to face with the necessity of appropriating for them a 
sum approximating $4,000,000, a sum which alone will 
inerease the state tax rate ten cents. You have already 
appropriated $914,500 of this sum for the Centennial 
Building, ~ 

In view of this unavoidable drain on our resources, 
and its accompanying necessity for increased taxes and 
the general ‘condition of business in Illinois, we should be 
extremely careful in adding an unusual and unreasonable 
percentage of increases in the cost of existing activities 
in the State. 

I feel compelled to say to you in all frankness, and I 
say it only because think justice to all taxpayers of the 
State demands it, that in my judgment it would be a 
mistake in view of these conditions to appropriate for 
education alone almost twice the amount of our present 
total state tax. 

I appreciate, I believe, as well as any other man in 
this State, the advantages of education. But there is a 
limit, beyond which the people cannot go, in the paying 
of taxes, even for educational purposes. 

I am not advocating, in any manner, a decrease in 
the sum of moneys which the State of Illinois should 
pay for the education of its youths, for the salaries of its 
teachers, or for the development of its educational insti- 
tutions. We realize that we must appropriate more 
funds than heretofore; we must do everything in our 
power to pay just and living wages. But I do urge upon 
you, and the people of the whole state, as well, sound 
business judgment and saneness. 

The requests now being made of your Honorable 
Body for distributive school funds—for the biennial 
period—amounts to $40,000,000; for the University of 
Illinois nearly $11,000,000, and, with additions for other 
educational purposes, a total of $55,000,000. 

This would require an annual state tax rate of ap- 
proximately seventy cents, for educational purposes 
alone, or thirty cents more than the entire state tax of the 
past year for all state activities. 

And so, answering the request for my views upon the 
amount.of the school distributive fund, permit me to 
say: 

In view of the rapidly decreasing values of farm 
products, and a general tendency toward decreased 
wages; a regrettable business depression; the financial 
condition of our people and of our state, and the increas- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar, it seems that an in- 
crease. of thirty-three and one-third per cent, or one- 
third, over the appropriations of the last legislature for 
educational purposes is liberal. 

The budget for 1921, prepared by the out-going ad- 
ministration, proposed a distributive fund of $6,000,000 
per year, the same figures used by the General Assembly 
in its appropriations two years ago. The Omnibus Bill, 
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now under consideration in the House, recommends a 
fund of $8,000,000 per year, or thirty-three and one- 
third per cent increase over the fund two years ago. 
This is a most substantial increase. 


COMPARISON, 1880 TO 1920. 


The Survey of August 16, 1921, had a very interest- 
ing article on the subject, ‘‘The Country School—Then 
and Now,’’ by George W. Bacon, member of the firm of 
Ford, Bacon and Davis, Engineers, New York City. 
Some of the items compared showed these figures, the 
first under each item being for the year 1880 and the 
second for 1920: 

Population of the United States, 50,155,783; 105,- 
710,620. 

Percentage of population in country, 71.4; 48.6. 

Women 10 years of age and over in gainful oecupa- 
tions, 2,647,157; 8,075,772. 

Percentage of women in gainful occupations, 14.7; 


Number of country children to educate, 10,000,000; 
15,000,000. 

Average days attendance at school, children 5 to 18, 
53.1; 90.2. 

Number of school houses, city and country, 178,122; 
276,827. 

Investment in school plants, $209,571,718; $1,983,- 
508,818. 

Number of teachers, city and country, 286,000; 650,- 
709. 

Number of women teachers, 163,000 ; 545,515. 

Percent of women teachers, 58; 84. 

Average teachers’ salary, $195 ; $635. 

Teachers below standard, 92,948, or 15% in 1920. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association held in Chicago, 
Illinois, June 4, 1921. 

The meeting was held in the LaSalle Hotel, and was 
called to order at 10 o’clock a. m., by President K. D. 
Waldo. All the members of the board were present, as 
follows: K. D. Waldo, W. T. Jobe, Wm. B. Owen, J. O. 
Engleman, and O. L. Manchester. Secretary R. C. Moore 
was present also. 

The president announced that, since the minutes of 
all recent previous meetings had been published in The 
Illinois Teacher, the reading of such minutes would be 
dispensed with. 

The seeretary, Charles McIntosh, had sent to the see- 
retary a detailed report of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Association since his last preceding report, which 
was read by the secretary, as follows: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


Charles MeIntosh, Treasurer 


Receipts 

1920 
Dee. 15, Balance cash on hand............+-eeeeees $ 6,779.04 
Dec. 24, M. J. Hevenor, Lake Shore dues............ 29.50 
Dec. 26, Susan Scully, Chicago dues................ 210.00 
Dec. 31, Dues paid at state meeting.............+++ 312.00 

1921 
Jan. 14, R. C. Moore, miscellaneous collections...... 26.50 
Jan. 14, W. J. Hamilton, Lake Shore legislative fund 25.50 
Feb. 4, H. A. Dean, Northeastern legislative fund... 219.50 
Feb. 17, Miscellaneous dues ..........seseeseeeeees 12.00 
April 8, Miscellaneous dues ..........-seeseeeseees 2.00 
April 8, E. C. Pruitt, South Central dues............ 815.00 
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April 26, 
April 26, 
April 26, 
April 26, 


THE 


Central legislative fund 
E. O. Bottenfield, Southwestern dues 
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Southwestern legislative fund.............. 


H. B. Beecher, Central dues 


April 26, J. F. Ashley, Southern dues..............+++ 


April 28, 


May 1, 


F. A. Bell, Il. Valley legislative fund 
Susan Scully, Chicago dues.......... ° 


May 9, K. D. Waldo, legislative fund.............. 


1920 
Dee. 31, 
Dec. 31, 

. $1, 


. 31, 
. 31, 
. 31, 
‘~ 
=e 
31, 
. 31, 
. 31, 
. 81, 


Total receipts 
Expenditures 


Barker Printing Co., programs 

K. D. Waldo, exp. arranging program.. 

I. M. Allen, exp. attending committee 
meeting . . 

W. C. Reavis, same 

H. B. Fisher, same 

Charles M. Gill, same 

H. J. Alvis, same 

R. H. Armbruster, chairs for meeting. . 

Haman, the Printer, badges 

Printing treasurer’s report 

Republican Printing Co., printing 

Jefferson Printing Co., rubber stamps. 


, Nettie C. Doud, exp. music program... 


. 31, 


State Register, printing 
J. B. McManus, exp. committee meeting 


Nellie Engelskirchen, validating clerk. 


Ethel Brown, same 

Mary MeNutt, same 

J. M. Humer, three doorkeepers 

F. E. Kennedy, two registering clerks. . 
Ruth Mary Weeks, lecture and expense 
D. M. Swarthout, music at state meeting 
Charles McIntosh, salary and expense. . 
R. C. Moore, salary, last quarter 1920.. 
K. D. Waldo, exp. committee meeting. . 
D. Walter Potts, same 

J. O. Engleman, expense and lecture... 
Review Printing Co., songs 

Mrs. T. E. Coombes, stenog. for sec’y.. 
Jas. D. Sheehan, songs for meeting.... 
Marie Fitch Daigh, stenographic report 
W. B. Owen, committee meeting 

Mrs. T. E. Coombes, stenog. for sec’y.. 
Carlinville Democrat, printing 


, Ida L. M. Fursman, exp. committee 


meeting . . 
W. W. Lewton, same 
C. W. Whitten, same 
A. M. Shelton, same 


, J. B. MeManus, same 


._~< 
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David Felmley, same 

G. W. Gayler, same 

O. P. Haworth, same 

J. O. Engleman, same 

William Harris, same 

R. C. Moore, legislative expenses 

Agnes R. Garretson, exp. committee 
meeting . . 

Buckley-Dement Co., publicity service. 

Robinson Adv. Service, printing bul- 
letins . . 

Mrs. T. E. Coombes, stenog. service. ... 

George A. Brown, Illinois Teacher, 3 
months. . 

J. O. Engleman, exp. committee meet- 
ings... 

Refund to divisions 

R. O. Stoops, N. E. A, appropriation... 

Monticello Bulletin, printing 

W. -W. Durham, premium on treas- 
urer’s bond 

C. W. Washburn, exp. publicity com- 
mittee .. 

R. C. Moore, salary and expense 

Western Union, telegrams 

Mrs. T. E. Coombes, stenography 

Samo-Kruty Slide Co., publicity 

Buckley-Dement Co., publicity service. 

Robinson Adv. Service, bulletins 

Ida L. M. Fursman, exp. committee 
WROTE i> bot veuviieds+:cdeshhans 

A. M. Shelton, same...........+00+. 

J. O. Engleman, same........... secce 


148 


+» 149 


150 
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May 7, Robinson Adv. Service, bulletins...... 151 
May 7, Mrs. T. E. Coom stenography. coeee 158 
May 7, M. Bess Moore, work on division lists.. 153 
May 7, C. W. Whitten, exp. committee meeting a 
May 7, Ida L. M. Fursman, same..... one oreny 

May 7, Harry Taylor, same............. eceee 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


= 


ANANANAND: 
ie fade 


Moore, ae a expenses. « 


Total expenditures ...........-.. peeves eS 8,046.05 


June Balance cash on hand........ pee ee 


_ 
~ 


Total disbursements and balance 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 


Upon motion and vote the treasurer’s report was re- 
ceived and approved as read. 

The following bills were read, allowed and ordered 
paid: 

Ida L. M. Fursman, 2 trips to Springfield, $63.98. 

A. M. Shelton, banners furnished for parade, $8.00. 

H. T. McCrea, exp. legislative committee, $7.16. 

J. B. MeManus, same, $8.54. 

J. O. Engleman, same, $7.07. 

W. W. Lewton, same, $22.52. 

D. Meldrum, publicity service, $50.00. 

C. W. Washburne, exp. publicity committee, 

Press Clipping Co., service to Pub. Committee, $7.00. 

Samor Kruty Slide Co., publicity service, $5.50. 

Buckley-Dement Co., publicity service, $794.20. 

Bd. of Ed., Winnetka, telephone tolls, $3.92. 

Mrs. T. E. Coombes, a service, $8.00. 

Robinson Adv. service, bulletins, $93.65. 

W. T. Jobe, exp. board meeting, $32.94. 

J. O. Engleman, same, $25.80. 

O. L. Manchester, same, $12.00. 

K. D. Waldo, same, $3.00. 

J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A. affiliation fee, $100.00. 


The president announced that the next matter of 
business would be the election of a secretary for the year 
beginning July 1, 1921, and fixing his salary. Mr. Owen 
made a motion that Robert C. Moore be reelected at the 
same salary, $4,000 for the year. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Engleman and carried by a vote. The 
president announced that Mr. R. C. Moore was elected 
as secretary of the State Teachers’ Association for one 
year beginning July 1, 1921, at a salary of $4,000 for the 
year. 

The next matter considered was the publication of 
The Illinois Teacher for the ten consecutive months be- 
ginning September, 1921. The secretary reported that 
he had consulted several printing and publishing com- 
panies and had asked for bids for printing and mailing 


‘the magazine in the same form, size and quality as it was 


last year; but that, on account of the unsettled prices of 
paper and labor, they declined to make definite bids. 
Their estimates, however, indicated that it would be im- 
possible to get it printed for much less than the cost for 
the last year. 

After a discussion of the problem, a motion was made, 
seconded and carried by a vote that secretary R. C. 
Moore be authorized to make a contract with some pub- 
lisher, Mr. George A. Brown preferred, for the publica- 
tion and mailing of The Illinois Teacher for the coming 
year at a cost not greater than for last year, $0.375 for 
each subscriber. , 

The secretary then announced that he had received. 
notice from the secretary of the National Education 
Association that the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
was entitled to a. representation of 16 delegates at the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Des Moines, Iowa, on July 3 


’ 
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to 8, 1921. A motion was made, seconded and carried 
that the board proceed to elect the 16 delegates; where- 
upon the following were named and elected: E. W. Sut- 
ton, Harry Taylor, R. C. Moore, K. D. Waldo, Sarah 
Mark Imboden, Wm. B. Owen, Peter A. Mortenson, J. O. 
Engleman, Margaret Haley, Ida L. M. Fursman, Wm. T. 
McCoy, May S. Hawkins, Elizabeth B. Harvey, A. 8. 
Hall, David Felmley, and Flora Eddy Dunn. Upon mo- 
tion by Mr. Engleman, which was duly seconded and 
carried by a vote, secretary R. C. Moore was directed to 
notify these delegates of their election and to obtain their 
aeceptances if possible and was authorized to fill vacan- 
cies on the delegation should any oceur. 

Mr. Waldo read a notice of the tentative organization 
of the Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., which 
had been formed of the west end of the Illinois Valley 
Division, and read also an application for recognition by 
the board of directors as a division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Owen made a motion that the board of directors, 
in accordance with the action of the board on December 
29, 1920, now recognize both the Black Hawk Division 
and the Illinois Valley Division as divisions of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Waldo and carried by a vote. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association for 
the year 1921, be held at Springfield on December 28, 
29 and 30. 

The vote on each and every motion was unanimous. 

After a brief discussion of certain proposed features 
of the program of the annual meeting and other matters 
of interest, the meeting of the board of directors was 
adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


The membership fee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is now one dellar a year. Half of the fee is re- 
tained by the local division, and half is sent to the treas- 
urer of the State Association. Of the 50 cents received 
by the State Association, 371% cents is required to pay for 
The IUinois Teacher. This leaves only 121% cents a mem- 
ber to pay all the other expenses of the state organization, 
such as the cost of the program of the annual state meet- 
ing, salary of the officers, enrollment and membership 
cards, expense of committees, legislative campaigns, reg- 
ular and special appropriations, ete., ete. There are sev- 
eral things that the Association would like to do that are 
impossible because of lack of funds. Our legislative and 
publicity campaign would have been impossible this year 
if several of the divisions had not made liberal special 
contributions. 

This year we appropriated $150 for the expense of 
the N. E. A. Director from Illinois and $100 for an 
affiliation fee to the N. E. A. These two small appro- 
priations required the fees of 2,000 of our members at 
12% cents each. We believe the $150 to the Director is 
necessary; but many of us do not understand why the 
State Association should pay an affiliation fee of $100 
out of our own dues after each of our N. E. A. members 
has already paid a N. E. A. membership of $2.00, all of 
which goes to the N. E. A. This means that 6,500 of our 
members paid the N. E. A. this year $13,100, and to their 
own State Association only $3,250, and to both their 
State and local Division only $6,500. In other words 
our 26,000 members paid into the State Association a 
little less than 6,500 members from Illinois paid into the 
National Association. 
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Now, the writer is not objecting to the $2.00 fee of 
the N. E. A. We believe that organization will make 
good use of the money and that the schools and the teach- 
ing profession will get the worth of it. But we em- 
phatically declare that such state associations as we 
have in Illinois render much more real service to the 
teachers and schools than the National Association ever 
will, even if it is successful in reaching its goal of 200,000 
members and an income of over $400,000 a year. We 
point to the record of our own state association and those 
of California, Iowa, Colorado, Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania as proof of our statement. 

Therefore, every teacher in Illinois ought to pay wil- 
lingly and cheerfully at least $2.00 a year as a member- 
ship fee in the state and local division associations. A 
coal miner who recently learned the amount of our mem- 
bership fee expressed great surprise and said he did not 
understand how we could get so much done, and in- 
formed the writer that his organization dues, which he 
was glad to pay, amounted to $25 or $30 a year. 

All this is expressed here for the purpose of enlisting 
the teachers’ support for the constitutional amendments 


* that will be submitted to the division meetings this fall 


for their consideration and ratification or rejection. One 
thing is certain: if our State Association is to function 
properly in the future it must have both the moral and 
financial support of the teachers of Illinois. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE N. E. A. 


The National Education Association in annual con- 
vention assembled pledges again its devoted loyalty to 
American institutions and ideals. We hold it as our first 
and most important duty to instill these principles in the 
hearts and minds of those entrusted to our guidance. 

We recognize the necessity for the further develop- 
ment of our American program of education. We look to 
our Federal Government for such sanction, encourage- 
ment, and leadership in education in cooperation with 
the States as will make possible the realizatipn of our 
National ideals. 

We pledge our continued support to the program of 
service for which this Association has stood and seek to 
enlist the cooperation~of all organizations and indi- 
viduals who hope through education to develop the high- 
est type of American citizenship. 

As representatives of the organized teaching profes- 
sion of the United States, we pledge our support to the 
following principles and earnestly solicit the cooperation 
of all friends of education in the carrying forward of 
this program. 

1. We recognize as fundamental to the development 
of an efficient school system the requirement that there 
shall be a well educated and professionally trained 
teacher in every American classroom. 

2. We urge that increased facilities be provided for 
the training of teachers, and that the rewards of teaching 
and the recognition of the profession in the public ser- 
vice be developed in such manner as will attract to the 
profession the most competent young men and young 
women and hold in the profession those who have proved 
themselves efficient. 

3. We strongly recommend that those who have 
proved themselves competent be made secure in their 
positions by laws establishing their tenure during the 
period of efficient service, and that adequate retirement 
laws be enacted in order to provide for those whose effi- 
ciency is lowered by age or physical disability. 

4. We urge the adoption of a single salary schedule 
for all teachers in elementary and in high schools, deter- 
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mined upon the basis of education, professional training, 
and successful experience. 

5. We call attention to the failure to provide an ade- 
quate program of education for the children living in the 
rural areas of our country, and we urge that the educa- 
tional opportunities provided for children in rural Amer- 
ica be made equivalent to those offered to children in the 
most favored urban communities, and to this end we 
recommend that larger units of taxation and administra- 
tion than the ordinary school district be adopted such as 
the township or town and the county. 

6. We call attention to the fact that it is impossible 
to carry forward an American program of education 
without greater financial support than is now available. 
We call to the attention of the American people the fact 
that wise expenditures for schools are mot to be thought 
of as gifts in aid of a worthy charity, but rather as an in- 
vestment which will pay higher dividends than any other 
type of public expenditure. 

We recognize the necessity for larger state distribu- 
tive funds in aid of the public schools in order that the 
American ideal of equalizing the burden of support and 
the opportunities for education be realized throughout 
our commonwealths.. 

7. We recognize the distinction between the lay con- 
trol of education and the professional administration of 
our schools. We believe that the highest type of pro- 
fessional service in the offices of state superintendent or 
state commissioner of education, of county superintend- 
ents of schools, and of city superintendent of schools can 
be secured by the selection of all such administrative 
offices by lay boards of education elected by the people. 

8. We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of 
other great national organizations in the development 
and promotion of an American program of education. 

9. We are glad to cooperate with the American 
Legion in the establishment of a universal requirement 
of English as the only basic language of instruction in 
all schools—public, private, and parochial—and we com- 
mend heartily their demand that thorough-going instruc- 
tion in American Histery and Civics be required of all 
students for graduation from elementary and from sec- 
ondary schools. We welcome their co-operation in the 
establishment of a longer school year, and in the enforce- 
ment throughout the United States of compulsory edu- 
eation to the end of the high school period. 

10. We renew our unqualified endorsement of a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to encourage the States 
in the removal of illiteracy, the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, the development of a program of physical 
education and health service, the training of teachers, 
and the equalization of educational opportunity as em- 
bodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill now pending in the 
sixty-seventh Congress. We are gratified to note the de- 
velopment of a nationwide sentiment in support of the 
principles embodied in this bill. We unite with the 
friends of public education throughout our country in 
urging that Congress give prompt recognition to the 
primary importance of education in relation to the Na- 
tion’s welfare. We earnestly protest against the sub- 
merging of education in any other Department of the 
Government or the subordination of education to any 
other national interest. . 

11. We call upon the teachers of America to unite 
under the banner of the National Education Association 
in earrying forward the great program of service to 
which the Association is committed. We urge profes- 
sional organization fashioned after our American form 
of Government: a local organization of teachers in every 
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community to develop publi¢ sentiment in support of 
education and to cooperate in the solution of local edu- 
eational problems; a State educational association in 
every commonwealth to develop through State legislation 
an efficient and adequately supported school system; and 
the National Education Association which shall include 
all the teachers of the country to support a national pro- 
gram of education in cooperation with all forward-look- 
ing men and women who realize that only through public 
education can we hope to preserve our priceless American 
institutions, ' 

Resolved, That the Representative Assembly record 
its grateful appreciation for the splendid hospitality ten- 
dered the Association by the people and the city of Des 
Moines; for the untiring efforts of the chairman and 
members of the local committee; for the cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commeree, civic organizations, the press, 
and the citizens generally, all of which havé helped to 
make this convention one of the most suecessful meetings 
in the history of the National Education Association. 
—Adopted by the National Education Association at its 
business session, Des Moines, July 8, 1921. 


Books Received 





ADOLPHE DE Monvert: La Belle France. A French Reader for 
Beginners. Chicago, 1916: Allyn and Bacon. With illustra- 
tions Prepared and Arranged by Charles H. Munson. Cloth, 
Pp. viii, 53. 

When I make another trip to France I would like nothing 
better than to go in company with Monsieur Adolphe de Monvert. 
And, believe me, from my standpoint that is a compliment of the 
highest to him. I have always had a deep prejudice against so- 
ealled ‘‘ personally econducted’’ tours of the sort offered by tour- 
ist agencies and others. In my sightseeing I have preferred to 
conduct myself personally without being at the beck and call of an 
agency’s cicerone. Undoubtedly I have missed a lot but what I 
did see I enjoyed in my own way. 

One would be fortunate indeed, however, if one could have 
Monsieur de Monvert as a traveling companion in the land of the 
tricolor. I come to this conclusion by applying that rhetorical 
dictum, ‘‘The style is the man.’’ Judging from his style in his 
book, La Belle France, de Monvert is always interested and inter- 
esting; he lets his friends do all the talking they wish, supple- 
menting their remarks now and then with a gay little epigram that 
forms a piquant sauce giving a distinctive and enjoyable flavor to 
the episode; he is a seasoned traveler, meaning that he never 
grumbles at the accommodations in ships, trains or hotels. Above 
all he can help his fellow travelers see in fancy the courtiers of 
Francois Premier at Blois and Chambord, the monks and cavaliers 
of Mont Saint-Michel, the Crusaders of Saint Louis at Aigues- 
Mortes,—in other words he links the history of the place with 
present scenes in.a way that is most satisfying to me. At the 
samé time he avoids showing ‘‘the exact spots’’ where historical 
characters stood at certain moments in their careers, although he 
gives a humorous account of the manner in which that is done by 
some guides at Versailles and other places. 

The book is based on an actual trip that the author took from 
America through various localities in France. It is illustrated by 
photographs that were taken on the journey. The strength of the 
book lies in the fact that the narrative was written from notes 
that were made at the time the incidents took place and the notes 
were amplified while the recollection of the events were fresh in 
mind. 

The scene opens aboard a French liner and describes fellow 
passengers and some of the incidents of the voyage. They land 
at le Havre and the tour begins,—through Normandy, Paris, the 
Chateau Country, and the Midi. As an example of his cheerful, 
epigrammatic style I make bold to translate a passage from his 
diseussion of the Chateau district: ‘‘A traveler who would like to 


_ see all these chateaux would not be through if he lived as long as 


Methusaleh. Even in our day the French continue to build 


chateaux. There is a mania for it similar to the mania for elub- 
houses in America, Among the Americans every village longs 
for a links where the unhappy citizens may pass the hours in an 
infuriated contest against a golf ball.’’ (R. C. McNamara and 
other golfers please note.) ' 
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The notes are excellent. The book is also equipped with a 
vocabulary and a ‘‘questionnaire.’’ The last question is ‘‘ Aimez- 
vous la France? Irez-vous la visiter un jour?’’ The answer is 
‘‘Yes.”? MILEs GLORIOSUS. 


W. E. Borpen and Cyrus Lavron Hooper: Banking and Busi- 
ness Ethics. Chicago, 1921: Rand McNally and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. i-vii, 223. 

On a hot summer afternoon some years ago a poor but honest 
woman came into the Corn Belt Bank and presented a check at 
the teller’s window. The teller glanced at the signature, con- 
sulted @ memorandum on his desk, and then returned the check 
with the brief remark, ‘‘No funds.’’ 

The poor woman took the check and left the bank without 
comment. She hurried to her home, however, and passed the werd 
through her neighborhood that the bank had no money. 

Inside of an hour an excited and evergrowing crowd gathered 
at the bank and began drawing out their savings. e bank 
officials were entirely at a loss to account for this wholly unex- 
pected rum. 

It is one of the hilarious memories of my life to recall that 
grand old stump speaker and political cam ** Private Joe’’ 
Fifer, am ex-governor of the state and a director of the bank, 
haranguing the crowd from the front oo Be Despite his fervid 
eloquence and the famous pump handle gesture that had been so 
effective in many a bye-gone political contest, the crowd in- 
creased both in size and in desire to get their money back. 

While the governor’s oratory resounded gallantly in the front 
line, the other banks in town had organized a Service of Supply 
and were sending up financial replacements to the beleaguered 
Corn Belt. At the side windows young bank clerks were busily 
engaged in shoving bags of coin and of paper money 
to the perspiring cashiers and tellers inside. 

Finally three o’clock arrived and automatically rescued the 
bank from the unnecessary onslaught. Full statements of the true 
state of affairs came out in the morning paper on the following 
day and life began anew. Many of the depositors had, however, 
lost sums, which in the aggregate represented a considerable 
amount, beeause they had forfeited the interest due on their sav- 
ings for the current quarter. On the whole, therefore, the bank 
profited by the experience and the depositors were the losers. 

One cannot blame the poor woman altogether for causing such 
a disturbance. Rand McNally and Company did not publish Bank- 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: Two books dealing with the 
great characters who have made our country. Suitable 
as basic fifth grade texts. 


ANDREWS: Eighth grade, Junior and Senior High 
School editions. History and Government 
the latest, represents the tivic motive of American 
ideals and institutions of our government. 


HERO SERIES: Heroes of pon lg the Army— 
of the Navy—of Progress in America 


bee TRUE SERIES: The true story of Wm. Penn, 
Geo. Washington, Benj. Franklin, Thos. Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, H Clay, And. Jackson, Patrick 
Henry, Danl. Webster, U. S. Grant, LaFayette, of the 
American Revolution, of the Civil War. 


Write for circulars and prices 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


PRANG ART SUPPLIES AT LOWER PRICES 


Drawing Supplies of ‘‘Standard Prang Quality’’ at New Prices 





“Enamelac”’ 
The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Enamel. 
“Enamelac” is ideal 
Glass Bottles, “Ivorene,”” “ 
ci See can, 7 ‘one 
complete, $3.00 postpaid. Illustrated circular free. 
“Permodello”’ 
The Concrete Modeling Clay. 11 Works Like Magic! 
nt ee Be vente ees Clay that SETS like concrete 
“Rhemslec” J. ~: ~ Be HMR 
Price, per pound can, postpaid. Beautiful circular free. 
“Stixit’’ Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste." 


“Stixit” was the first t in “Library Paste” in 25 years. 
4-in. tube, 10c. 6-in. tube, 15c. 44-pt.tin can, 40c  1-pt. tin can, yt0e. 
1-qt. tin can, $1.10. 1-gal. tin can, $3.50. ‘ 


Prang Water Colors and Brushes. 
The First and Still the Standard 
BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. Refills, 40c 


Box No. 3A—with 4 hard cakes—red, yellow, blue, black—40c. Refills 
40c per doz. 


Prang Colored Crayons 
“Act Education Crayons,” Box No. 1, 8 colors, per box, 10c. 


Per gross. 
“Crayonex,” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box 10c. Per 
gross 
Stick-Printing Box 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete 15c. Per dozen...........$1.80 


“Modelit” 
The Wax Modeling Clay Never Hardens 


pound brick 1Se 1 pound brick 
Be Ficus oor Fb. bag 


Send for New Illustrated ‘‘Prang Bulletin’’ 
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“‘Enginex”’ Poster Papers 


Light weight, to cut and pastes 3 27 standardized and brilliant 
colors. Sample ” Booklet Free. One color package, 9x12, 100 chests per 
40 


Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets, per package... 


Construction Pues” 
Y feoess have been the standard for quality for 
rec. 





$ .35 
ones. 25 
Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per packag 40 


Cross Section Papers 
Se ae 2 %, |, or 34 inch squares. Semple Bocifet Free. 
Black Cross Section on Paper, Sia, 80 sheets, kage. 7. 
White Cross Section Paper, 9x! 12, a oe... 5 
Manila Practice Paper 


Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 sheets, per packag: 
$x12, 100 sheets. 




















White Water Color Paper 
9x12, 100 sheets, per p package 
12x18, 100 sheets, per p ag 
Manual Arts Tablets 


These Tablets provide the best hand-work for Primary Grades. They 
qooestene Deowsns, Saper Cutting, Reger © Folding, Outline Coloring and 








GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 


A greded series of cight ‘“Drawing Books” covering work in », Sue. 
illustrated, 


pep aect ns Sie hee 
eich pose Book 


Teacher's 
eV cach 20c. Books V-VIII, each 25c. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York City 
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Every school can have a Monogram, W. Otto Miessner’s 
latest creation—the most highly developed, most practical 
piano for school use. 


Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide and half 
the weight of the ordinary upright. Improved singing 
tone of remarkable quality. Superior cabinet construc- 
tion—greater beauty and durability. 


Get this book. Gives a 
complete summary and 
explanation of plans used 
by hundreds of teachers. 
Reprints enthusiastic let- 
ters, contains suggestions 
of W. Otto Miessner, the 
well-known music educator. As complete as a text book. 
You can choose from the same plans others have used 
successfully. They enjoyed raising the money, gained 
prestige, too. Book free on receipt of coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





To make sure of obtaining my latest improved school piano, 
specify the Monogram, when you send in your order. 
W. OTTO MIESSNER. 











MIESSNER PIANO CO., I. T. 

228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 
Please send your free 32 page book, “Ways to Raise Money 
for a School Piano”; also the Monogram catalog and 
details of your special 10 day Trial offer to Schools. 
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ing and Business Ethics until 1921. The run om the Com Belt 


_Bank occurred almost twenty years 


ago. 

That there is a definite need for such a book im eur scheols is 
evident to anyone who makes even the most cursory imvestigation 
of conditions in America. 

Most of you have heard the story of a number ef well-meaning 
patriots in Ireland who spent months collecting the notes and 
other paper issued by a British-owned bank. Finally when obli- 
gations of the bank amounting to thousands of pounds had been 
gathered together the exultant villagers burned them in a huge 
bonfire supposing that thereby the bank was hopelessly erippled. 
As a matter of fact the bank was relieved of just the number 
of obligations that had been destroyed. There is new going the 
rounds the report made by an American of his experience in get- 
ting a check cashed in Athens, Greece. He gives a detailed account 
of the operation the gist of which is the fact that it takes from 
an hour and a half to two hours for one to cash a check in the 
Greek capital. In the course of the operation enough affidavits 
and investigating measures are taken to make even a congressional 
committee jealous. 

Since such a large proportion of our pontiee is foreign-born 
it is essential that they be informed © prompt and efficient 
service performed by American banks. Of course we have immi- 
grants from other lands than Ireland and Greece but if I cite 
instances of banking conditions from any more countries I will not 
have space in this review to say anything about the book. 

Even among the comparatively few native-borm Americans in 
the United States there exists a considerable ignorance concerning 
the true relation of bankers to the community. Many people do 
not realize at all that most bankers are remarkably efficient pub- 
lic servants, ready and willing and even anxious te do their ut- 
most to provide financial assistance of many kinds to any honest 
and capable man or woman, On the contrary, many people mis- 
takenly regard bankers as able assistants in the oppression of the 
poor and the uplifting of the rich and powerful. 

To be sure, one meets a pinhead in a bank once in a while, I 
recall a brainless numbskull to whom I presented a twe-dollar- 
and-a-half gold piece for deposit in my savi account. He 
looked suspiciously at the coin, rang it on the and then took 
it into another cage where he weighted it. He did everything but 
bite it. Then he brought it back and called out with every ap- 
pearance of pleased surprise, ‘‘Its good!’’ I thamked him and 
told him to return it to me together with the rest of my meagre 
—, He explained that he had never seen a two-dollar-and- 
a-half gold piece before. I felt that I had assisted sufficiently in 
his education and took my account over to another bank whose 
tellers had had more experience. But that has nothing to do with 
the courtesy and helpful ability of bankers in general. 

I am informed that Mr. W. E. Borden wrote his material orig- 
inally with the intention of merely using it for the instruction of 
recruit bank clerks. Later he was shown the value ef such a 
book to all American school girls and boys. He therefore secured 
the assistance of Principal Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Yale 
School of Chicago who collaborated with him in writing Banking 
and Business Ethics. 

The underlying purpose of the book is to demonstrate the 
efficient service that is rendered by banks to any citizen who real- 
izes importance of such service in facilitating the transaction of 
business between individuals or groupe. There are ten chapters 
which discuss: the usefulness of banks, the use of checks and 
drafts and certificates of deposit, credit, the development of banks 
and a brief description of the Bank of England, the Banque de 
France and the development of banking in the United States, bonds 
and stocks, analyzing a bank’s statement, saving amd investing. 

I am convinced that there is a great need for such a book as 
this in the public schools. I am also convinced that this particular 


book meets the need. 
Miles Gloriosus. 


CHARLES L. Rospins: The Socialized Recitation. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, 1920: Allyn & Bacon. Cloth. Pp. 100. 

Wiru1aM H. Exson & CuristiIne M. Keck: Junior High School 
Literature. Chicago, New York, 1920: Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Oloth. Pp. 660. 

Henry Cark PEARSON & Mary FREDERIKA Kinchwey: Eesentials 
of English. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1920: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 469. 

T. J. Patmater: Elementary Machine Shop Practice. Peoria, 
1920: Thé Manual Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 123. 

Ropert H. Harcourt: Forge Practice. Peoria, 1920: Manual 
Arts Press: Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 154. 

Warren E. Hicks: New Champion Spelling Book. New York, 
aT Chicago, 1920: American Book Company. Cloth. 

EpwIN ARTHUR TURNER: The Essentials of Good Teachiag. Bos- 
eS — York, Chicago, 1920: D. C. Health & Ce. Gloth. 
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Pres’t Emeritus American 
Council of America. 
Lecturer. of the Child. 
Available for a limited of ts. 
especially ity 


PRESS NOTICES 
“He tells the truth and tells it differently.” 
“It was the best talk ever given in the history 
of our club.” 
“His addresses are both instructive and en- 
tertaining.” 


For terms and open dates write 
REGINALD C. AUGUSTINE 
250 Nerth Water Street DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Ove dame a Pres’t Decatur (Illinois) Deedes Oe. 
ucation, Prea’t Illinois State School Board As- 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


The Sunshine State 


The land of opportunity for you. North Dakota 
offers you a chance to buy land at values which 
have not been inflated and you can get this land on 
easier terms than you can rent land of equal value 
in the older communities. 
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Write today for free information. No cost and 
no obligation. 
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I. 8. N. U. HOMECOMING 
NOVEMBER 4 AND 5 


The Illinois State Normal University is 
making preparations for a Homecoming 
celebration in November which will bring a 
loyal response from its many friends 
throughout the state, and elsewhere. The 
Committee sends greeting to the alumni, the 
undergraduates, and to all other friends and 
invites them most cordially to come and en- 
joy a program which is planned for the 
interest and pleasure of all. The date is 
Friday and Saturday, November fourth and 
fifth. 


SOME OF THE MANY CHANGES IN 
ILLINOIS 


L. L. Meeker goes from Trenton to At- 
wood. 

Mrs. Helen Hyatt goes from Normal to 
Versailles, Indiana. 

a E. Iler goes from Tremont to Thaw- 
ville 
a 8S. M. Coddington starts the year at Me- 
Nabb. 

M. C. Webb changes from Gillespie to 
Rockton. 

From Christopher to Steeleville is the 
move made by Herbert Jay. 

Omar Caswell has left Hinckley for 
Tarkio, Missouri. 

Miss Rose C. Young, formerly of Fulton, 
is now in Chicago. 

G. Price Jones is now among the aviators, 
—that is, he is with but not of them,—at 
Rantoul. He was formerly at Lincoln. 

an Eversulls have moved from Troy to 


Chicago. 





385 Pages. 


endeavor. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS 


A NEW BOOK BY 
DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 
Bound in Cloth; 22 Chapters, and 242 illustrations and 
maps including several fine colored insert maps. 

This volume attempts to present the geography of Illinois as a 
whole so that the reader may appreciate the resources of the state and 
understand how man has used them. The natural features and nat- 
ural resources are treated in some detail. 

The book is designed tobe of interest to the busy citizen who 
wishes to know his state as a unit in its present day activities; to 
teachers and pupils who would know Illinois well enough to interpret 
other regions in comparison with the home state; to a 
learn the reasons for the high rank of Illinois in many lines of human 


; It is an intensely interesting and readable book. Copies should 
be in every school library and every private library. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


NORMAL, ILL. 





1 who wish to 














TEACHERS 


DENVER, COLO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas & Electric Bidg. 





Eventualiy you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The Ply 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


outh Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
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W207 CAY MT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nart Bann BLOG Denver. COLo 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. 





CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ce F. Gorow, Mgr. 


THE WEST IS OFFERING ian HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS NROLL FREE. 


THE 
WEST eB Cte her 
NEEDS wey x 
TEACHERS 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
26 Owl Bidg , Wynne S Staley, Mgr. 
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Ben West has left Dalias City to go to 
Mansfield, 

Miss Mary E. Dietmeyer is now teaching 
in Wadsworth. 

R. V. Jordan has changed station from 
Ferrin to Centralia, 

‘* Please change my address from German- 
town to Bartelso,’’ writes Henry E. Koch. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Lovett has directed us 
to send her copy of The Illinois Teacher to 
St. Elme instead of Martinsville. 

W. W. Krumsieck has changed his address 
from Shelbyville to Edwardsville where he 
is = cipal of the high school this fall. 

loyd E. Davis is now teaching in Pearl 
City, to which city he came from White Hall. 

G. A. Crosthwait, who taugh at Cisne last 

year, is now in Yates City. 


Miss Elizabeth Powell who taught in Anna 
last year is now teaching in the Public 
Schools in Putnam. 


W. Howard Ketring has changed his loca- 
tion from Greenville to Panama,—lllinois. 


Miss Beatrice Kuch of Hallville, Dlinois, 
has moved to Lane, Illinois, for the coming 
school year. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO 
$150 MONTH 

All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent itions are to be 4illed at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vaeations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. R 239, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham and McFarlane’s Es- 
sentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much cman discussion of the 


pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the pioving chaliner headings in the 
second half of the book: Gedgraphy in the Higher Grades; eth 

ing Geography; Problems in Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work 
for Older Pupils; Geography as a Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books 


for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the teaching of 


geography. 


RICHER GEOGRAPHY 


‘THE study of geography today is taking on a new breadth and meaning. 
In order to meet the increasing demands teachers are requiring more 





ods of Teach- 





ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY aad 


A Manual for Teachers 
By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of eg. ongarg nae 
, Professor of Geography, 


Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 














SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 





tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
By 
MONROE AND BUCKINGHAM 


Is simple enough in its operation 
to make it a valuable aid 

to both city and rural schools. 

It is very easy to administer. 
Teachers who have used it 

are inclined to diagnose more 
carefully all cases of failure 

to do good school work. 

Teachers, upon discovering 

that this work is constructive 
and not for the purpose of 
finding fault with teachers, 
cooperate very willingly. 

A better understanding of 

school situations 

is developed between 

teachers and supervisors. 

The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
forms a preliminary basis 

for the study of gradation 

or grouping 

by mental rather than 
chronological ages. 

The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
is rt! standardized PUT 
on the basis of 55,000 scores. Coo 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING OO. 
Bloomington, Ill. 





